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more than thirty peers threw in their lot with the popular party, while about eighty supported the King, and about twenty took no part in the struggle.
Very various, therefore, were the motives which led men to choose one side or the other. To many peers, the fate of the King and the nobility seemed inseparably linked together, and like Newcastle they loved monarchy as the foundation and support of their own greatness. Some, lately ennobled by Charles and his father, had personal obligations to the House of Stuart, which they were ready to re-pay by any sacrifice. " Had I millions of crowns or scores of sons/' wrote Lord Goring to his wife, " the King and his cause should have them all with better will than to eat if I were starving ... I had all from the King, and he hath all again.*' Of the parliamentary peers, a few like Brooke, Saye, and War-wick were ardent Puritans and were moved by religious zeal quite as much as by political motives. In Northumberland, " the proudest man alive/' the independent spirit of the feudal baron seemed to live again. Holland was ambitious and in disfavour at Court; he hoped to be one of the Parliament's generals. Others thought the Parliament stronger than the King, and were resolved to be on the winning side. " Pembroke and Salisbury," says Clarendon, " had rather the King and his posterity should be destroyed than that Wilton should be taken from the one and Hat field from the other."
Amongst the gentry, there was the same mixture of motives. The bulk of them indeed adhered to the King, but great numbers supported the